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THE GIPSIES OF HESSE-DARMSTADT. 


— 


From the La Belle Assemblée, 


N Germany, as in most other 

kingdoms of Europe, severe 
laws had been directed against this 
vagabond people, and the Land- 
craves of Hesse had not been be- 
hind hand in such denunciations. 
They were on their first arrest. 
vagabonds, punished 
with stripes, and banished from the 
circle: and, in case of their return, 
were put to death without mercy. 
served to 


randed as 


ch hese measures only 

iake them desperate. Their bands 

ecame more strong and more open 
In their depredations : they often 
marched as strong as fifty or a hun- 
rest armned men: bade defiance to 
the ordinary police ; plundered the 

‘lages in open day: woun ded and 
slew the peasants who endeavoured 
to protect their property; and skir- 
mished. in some instances success- 
fully, with the parties of soldiers 
and mil litia despatched against them. 
Their chiefs, on these occasions, 
were John La Fortune, a determin- 
ed villain. otherwise named Hem- 
perla: another called the Great 
Gallant, his brother, and others. 


Their ferocity may be judged of 


from the following instances. 
On the 16th of October, 1725. a 
ind Lieutenant, or officer of police, 
amed Emeraner. set off with two 
assistants to dispe rse a band of gip- 


sies, who had appeared near Hir- 
i 


? a 


zenhayn, in the territorv of Stol- 
berg. He seized on two or three 
stragglers, whom he found in: the 
village, and whom. females as well 
as males, he seems to have treated 
with much severity. Some, how- 
erer, escaped to a large band which 
lay in an adjacent forest, who, 
under command of the Great Gal- 
lant. Hemperla. Antony Alexander, 
and others, immediately put them- 
selves in motion to rescue their 
comrades. and avenge themselves 
of Emeraner. The Lieutenant had 
the courage to ride out to meet 
them. with his two attendants, at 
the passage of a bridge, where he 
fired his pistol at the alvancing 
gang, and called out * Charge,” as 
if he had been at the head of a 
party of cavalry. The gipsies, 
however, aware. from the report of 
the fugitives, how weakly the offi- 
cer was accompanied, continued to 
advance to the end of the bridge, 
and ten or twelve dropping on one 
knee, gave fire on Emeraner, who 
was then obliged to turn his horse 
and ride off, leavine his two atten- 
dants at the mercy of the banditti. 
One of these men, called Hempel, 
was instantly beaten down, and 
cuPered, especially at the hands of 
the gipsy women. much cruel and 
abuminable outrage. After strip- 
ping him of every rag of his clothes, 
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they were ahout to murder the 
wretch outright ; but, at the earnest 
instance of the landlord of the inn, 
they contented themselves with 
beating him dreadfully, and impos- 
ince on him an oath, that he would 
never more persecute any ginsy, 
or save any flesh-man (‘dealer in 
human flesh), for so they call the 
officers of justice. or police. 

The other assistant of Emeraner 
made his escape ; hut his principal 
was not so fortunate. When the 
ginsies had wrought their wicked 
pleasure on Hempel. they compelled 
the landlord of the little inn to 


brine them a flagon of brandy, in 


which they mingled a charge of gun- 
powder and three pinches of salt ; 
and each partaking of this singular 
beverage, took a solemn oath that 
they would stand to each other un- 
til they had cut thongs, as they 
expressed it. out of the flesh-man’s 
hide ‘The Great Gallant, at the 
same time, distributed to them, out 
of a little hox. billets, which each 
was directed to swallow. and which 
were supposed te render them in- 
vulnerable. ‘Thus inflamed and en- 
couraged, the whole route, amount- 
inc to fifty well-armed men, besides 
women. armed with clubs and axes. 
set off with horrid screams to a 
neighbouring hamlet, called Glaz- 
hutte. in which the object of their 
resentment had seught refuge. 
They took military possession of 
the streets. posting centinels to pre- 
vent interruption or attack from the 
alarmed inhabitant-. heir lead- 
ers then presented themselves be 
fore the inn. and demanded that 
Emeraner should be delivered up to 
them. When the innkeeper endea- 
voured to elude their demand, they 
forced their way into the house, and 
fiuding the unhappy object of pur- 
suit concealed in a garret, Hemper- 
la, and others fired their muskets 
at fin. then tore-his clothes from 
his body, and precipitated him 


down the staircase, where he wa, 
despatched with many wounds. 

Meanwhile the inhahitants of the 
village began to take to arms, and 
one of them attempted to ring the 
alarm bell, but was prevented by 
an armed ginsy. stationed for that 
purpose. At length, their bloody 
work being ended. the ginsies ag. 
sembled and retreated out of the 
town with shouts of triumph, ex. 
claiming that the flesh-man was 
slain, displaving their spoils and 
hands stained with blood. and head. 
ed by the Great Gallant riding op 
the horse of the murdered officer. 

A country clergvman named 
Heinsius, the pastor of a village 
e:lled Dorslorf who had the mis. 
fortune to be accounted a man of 
wealth, was also the subject of their 
cruelty. Hemperla, with a band of 
ten gipsies, and a villain named 
Essper George, who had joined hin- 
self with them, though not of their 
nition by birth, beset the house of 
the unfortunate minister, with a 
resolution to break in and possess 
themselves of his money; and if 
interrupted by the peasants to fire 
upon them. and repel force by force. 
With this desperate intention they 
surrounded the parsonage house at 
midnight; and their leader, Hem- 
perla, having cut a hole through 
the cover of the sink, or gutter, en- 
deavoured to creep into the house 
through that passage, holding in his 
hand a lighted torch made of straw. 
The daughter of the pastor chanced, 
however, to be up. and in the kitch- 
en, at this late hour, by which for- 
tunate circumstance she escaped 
the fate of her father and mother. 
When the gipsey saw there was a 
person in the kitchen, he drew him- 
self back out of the gutter, and 
ordered his gang to force the doors, 
regarding as- little the noise which 


accumpanied this violence, as_ il 


the place had been situated in a 
wilderness instead of a populous 
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The Gipsies of Hesse- Darmstadt, 


hamlet. Others of the gang were 
posted at the windows of the house, 
to — the escape of the in- 
mates. Nevertheless. the young 
wonan already mentioned let her- 
gif down from a window which 
had escaped ther notice, and ran 
to seek assistance for her parents. 

fn the meanwhile the gipsies had 
burst open the outward door of the 
house, with a beain of wood which 
chanced to be Iying in the court- 
vird. They next forced the door 
of the sitting apartment. and were 
met by the poor clergyman, who 
praved them at least to spare his 
life and that of his wife. But he 
spoke to men who knew no mercy ; 
Heuperla struck him on the breast 
with his torch: and receiving the 
blow asa signal of death, the poor 
man staggered back to the table, 
and sinking ina chair, leaned his 
head on his hand, and expected the 
mortal blow. In this posture Hem- 
perla shot him dead with a pistol. 
The wife of the clerevman endea- 
voured to ay. on witnessing the 
murder of her husband. but was 
dravged back and slain by a pistol 
shot. fired either by Essper George, 
or by a gipsy called © hristian. By 
a crime so dreadful these murderers 
only gained four silver cups, four- 
teen silver spoons, some trifling ar- 
a of apparel, and about twenty- 

two florins in money. They migit 

have made a more important bo: oty, 
but the sentinels whom they h: id 
left on the outside, now intimated 
tothem that the hamlet was alarm- 
ed. and that it was time to retire. 
which they did accordingly, undis- 
turbed and in safety. 

At leneth, in the end of 1725, a 
heavy and continued storm of snow 
compelled the gipsy hordes to aban- 
don the woods which had so long 
served them as a refuge, and to ap 
proach more near to the dwellings 
of men. -As their movements could 
nuw be traced and observed, the 
land Lieutenant, Kroecker, who 


59 


oy) 


had heen an assistant to the murder- 
ed Emerane Ty received intelligence 
of a band of gipsies having appeared 
in the distrct of Soimseassenheim, 
ata village called Fauerbach. Bee 
ing aided by a party of soldiers and 
volunteers, he had ‘the juck tu se- 
cure the whole gang, being twelve 
menand ove woman. Among tliese 
was the notorious Hemperla, who 
was dragged by the heels from an 
oven in which he was attempting to 
conceal himself. Others were taken 
in the same manner, and imprison- 
ed at Giessen, with a view to their 
trial. 

Numerous acts of theft. robbery, 
and murder were laid to the charge 
of these unforfunate wretches; and 
according to the existing laws of the 
empire, they were interrogated un- 
der torture. They were first tor- 
mented by means of thumb-screws, 
which they did not seem er eatly to 
regard; the Spanish boots, or leg 
vices, were next applied, and sel- 
dom failed to extort confession. 
Hemperla alone set both means of 
torture at defiance, which induced 
the judges to believe he was possess 
ed of sone speil against these 
aronies. Having in vain searched 
his body for the supposed charm, 
they caused his hair to be cut off, 
on which he himself observed. that 
had they not done so he could have 
stood the torture for some time 
longer. As it was, his resolution 
gave way, and he made, under the 
second application of the Spanish 
boots, a full sonmeasion, not only 
of the murders of which he was ac- 
cused, but of various other crimes. 
While he was in this agony the 
judges had the cruelty to introduce 
his mother, a noted gipsy woman 
called the Crone, into the torture 
chamber, who shrieked fearfully, 
and tore her face with her aails on 
perceiving the condition of her son, 
and still more on hearing him ac- 
knowledge his guilt. 

Evidence of the guilt of the other 
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prisoners was also obtained from 
their own confession, with or with- 
out torture, and from the testimony 
of witnesses examined by the fiscal. 
Sentence was finally passed on 
them, condemning four  gipsies, 
among whom was “Hemperla. to be 
broken on the wheel, nine others to 
be hanged. and thirteen, of whom 
the greater part were women, to be 
belieaded. 

It is impossible to read these 
anecdotes without feeling that the 
indiscriminate application of the 
brand, the scourge, the boots, and 
the tharb- -screws, against this un- 
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fortunate class of beings, merely 
because they followed the course of 
their fathers, from which the law 
made no provision for reclaiming 
them, must have hardened thei; 
hearts, and whetted their desire of 
vengeance. ‘The narrations also 
place in a new light the gipsy cha- 
racter ; and as they shew to what 
excesses it is capable of heing per- 
verted, may serve tostimulate the 
exertions of those humane persons 
who have formed the project of res- 
cuing this degraded portion of so- 
ciety from mendicity, ignorance, 
and guilt. 


a 





From the Edinburgh Magazine. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JAMES HOGG. 


(Concluded from p. 324.) 


T the interval of about an year, 
Mr. Hogg published Mador of 


the Moor, a narrative poem, in the 
Spenserian stanza. It is dedicated to 
Mr. John Grieve, the chosen friend 
of the poet. and never was there 
compliment warmer from the heart, 
nor better deserved. It is the sim- 
ple language of genuine feeling, and 
is equall y honourable to both friends. 


** If I knew man on earth that loved me more, 

Or more approved my wayward minstrelsy, 
Beshrew my pen, so prone to rhyming lore, 

If it should dedicate this Book to thee : 

But when I think of all thy truth to me, 

And love, though sorely tried, that ne’er gave way, 
At one ali thoughts of loftier patron flee. 

Slight is the gift, for, need I blush to say, 

‘That never song of mine had seen the day. 

But for thy friendship and unchanged regard? 

‘To thee I owe them—How shall 1 repay 

My more than brother !—all thy poor reward 

Is this, thy favourite lay, of thy too favour'd bard.” 


This poem was undertaken at 


the suggestion of a lady, a most in- 
genious woman, one of the earliest 
and the most faithful friends of the 


author. It speaks volumes in his ‘ 
favour, that his earliest associates 
have, amid all the varieties of his 
fortunes, been his most attached 
friends; and that he never gained a 
friend by his genius whom he lost 
inconsistent with th: 


of friendship. On this subject, the 
writer speaks from his own experi- 
ence, and he speaks with confi- 
dence. 

At first, nothing more was meant 
than a short poem, descriptive of 
highland scenery and manners, an! 
in this view one book was written; 
but he began to think that it might 
be rendered more interesting if 
these descriptions were blended 
witha story. But, according to the 
plan adopted from the beginning of 
these essays, we shall proceed in 
our examination of the poem itself. 
There is more of life and manners 
in it than in any other of his poeins; 
but we do not think him nearly so 
successful in the portraying of 
these asin the fairy creations of his 
own fancy. He has well described 
his own poetical propensities and 
powers in this address to his Miuse, 

* Thou lovest amid the burning stars to sail, 
Or sing with sea maids down the coral deep, 
The g ee vistonay worlds t. hail, 


In moon lig dells thy fairy rites to keep. 
Or thro’ the wilderness on booming pinion sweep.” 


And it is perhaps to be regretted 
that he had ever abandoned these 
themes for others less congenial to 
him. 
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The story of the poem may be 
told in one sentence, The King of 
Scotland is in the Highlands on a 
hunting party, and, in a frolick, 
leaves his courtiers, ‘and goes to the 
cottage of Kincraigy, a Highland 
farmer, in the di-guise of a strolling 
musician. The old man and his 
family are described, particularly 
his daughter May, with whom the 
king falls in love. They are pri- 
vately married, and in due time a 
lovely boy is the consequence of 
this union. Albert of Glen, who 
had been a suitor of this beautiful 
maiden, is so enraged at the pre- 
ference shewn to the wandering 
minstrel, that he drives Kincraigy 
out of his farm. In this extremity, 
the unhappy May quits her father’s 
house in quest of her husband I[n 
her solitary wanderings she meets 
a palmer, whu conducts her on her 
way. After many hardships, she 
arrives at Stirling, and makes many 
fruitless attempts to gain admission 
at Court, where she believed her 
husband was. One evening she is 
observed by the Abbot of Dunferin- 
line, who enters into conversation 
with her, and draws from her her 
story. Heasks her if she had re- 
ceived any pledge from her hus- 
band; nothing, she says, but an 
old silver ring, which he at once 
recognizes to have belonged to the 
king. He prepares him for her re- 
ception, and she is introduced, 
acknowledged, and thev are remar- 
ried, and of course ,pass years of 
m glory and felicity.” 

The poem opens with a descrip- 
tion of the scenery of the romantick 
Tay, which is in the author’s hap- 
piest manner, and here he may en- 
ter the lists with the most distin- 
guished poets of the age, some of 
whom have obtained so much glory 
by their picture of individual scenes. 
His genius was fostered among the 
mountains, and in some degree. cre- 
ated by them, and whenever he ap- 


proaches them, it 1s kindled into 
more than usual enthusiasin. 


O that some spirit at the midnight noon 
Aloft would bear me, middle space. to see 
Thy thousand branches gleaming to the moon, 
By shadowy hill, gray rock, and fairy lea ; 
Thy gicesome elves disporting merrily 
In D ig one sige circles by the lonely dell, 
Or by the sacred fount, or haunted tree, 
Where bow’d the sa:nt. as 1; legends tell 
And Superstition’s Jast. wild. thrilling visions dwe]]. 
*“ To Faney’s eye the ample scene is spread, 
The yellow moon-beam sleeps on hills of dew, 
On many «n everlasting pyramid 
That bathe s its gray head in celestial blue. 
These oer thy cradie stand the guardians true, 
Th’ eternal bulwarks of the land and thee, 
And evermore thy lullaby renew 
To howling winds and storms that o’er thee flee : 
Ail hail, ye battlements of ancient libert 
“ There the dark raven builds his dreary ae ; 
The eagle o’er his eyrie raves aloud 
The brindled fox around thee loves to ream, 
And ptarmigans. the inmates of the cloud ; 
And when the summer flings her dapp! ed shroud 
O’er reddening moors. and wilds of softes’d grey, 
The youthful swain, unfashion-d, unendow’d, 
The brocket and the lamb may around thee play: 
These thy first guests alone, thou fair, majestick 
Tay ! 1 


This is equal to any thing of the 
kind with which we are acquainted. 
Of the characters, he tells us, 


* But ween not thou that Nature’s simple Bard 
Can eer unbleniished character define ; 
True to his faithtul monitor’s award. 
He paiits her glories only as they shine, 
Of men all pure, and maidens al! divine, 
Expect not thou his wild-wood lay to be; 
But those whose virtues and defects combine, 
Such as in erring man we daily see— 
The child of tailings born, and scathed humanity. © 


Mr Hogg has never sougiit to 
exalt huinan nature to a standard of 
ideal perfection, but has either paint- 
ed what he himself saw, or his im- 
aginations have been compositions 
of known elements, and he is, 
therefore, never out of nature, but 
he sometimes forgets that many 
characters appear in the various 
drama of life, and many incidents 
occur there which are unfit for po- 
etry. In the quest of truth he has 
sometimes descended to the com- 
mon-place or the vulgar, and in this 
poem there are instances of both 
faults. In exculpation, we might 
bring his early history, but we are at 
present speaking of his works, not 
of hunself, and we shall judge of 
them by their merits alone, without 
a reference te any thing out of 
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them. Old Kincraigy isa man of 
a rough exteriour, unused to the 
blandishments of speech, and the 
refined delicacies of domestick in- 
tercourse, but of a warm and ge- 
nerous heart, and of an impetuous 
but fergiving temper.. His wife, 
who ts the plague of his existence, 
is a loquacious shrew, whe can 
judge of things only by their suc- 
ce-s, and who encourages her child 
in a connexion fraught with dan- 
ger: yet, on its failure, does she, 
by unmerited taunts, add tv the 
wretchedness of a being whose 
heart was already broken. May 
was siuply a mountain maiden, 
beautiful and gay, and frolic ksome. 
but of an enthusiastick spirit. and 
capable of exertions which her ac 
quaintances thought above her, just 
such a one as_ we have no doubt tiie 
poet had himself seen in his native 
glens. the palmer, who is  per- 
haps the best painting of the whole, 
wasa menot hich rank, who had 
been deeply drenched in guilt, and 
passed his life in penitence and 
prayers and alms. Gur limits do 
not permit of us to make any ex- 
tracts trom the hunting in the first 
book, which may famly vie with any 
thing of the kind. When the hun. 
ters had retired tothe royal tent, 
for their amusement, he = avain 
string the Border harp to its swet- 
est and wildest notes, aud we are 
aiways refreshed when he does so. 
A harper ts introduced, who sings 
a fairy song, superiour in strauge 
and visiunary fancies to any thing 
of the kind Mr. Mogg had hitherto 
written. Webhave already observ- 
ed. that in the regions of pure fan- 
cy, even in this age of great poets, 
he has norival. and the themes in 
which he 1s most at home, is fairy 
superstuion. In proof of this as- 
sertion, we shall extract part of the 
harper’s -ong ; we regret that there 
is not room for the whole. 


“ There was anc auld .aryl wont in yon howe, 
Lemedon ! kniedon £ @uden lillelu ! 





His face was the geire, and his hayre was the wog 
Sing Ho! Ro! Gillan of Ailanhu ! , 

Rut och ! quhan the mure ee his cuerlet gray, k&o 

Quhan the gluamyng bes flauchtit the nychite and 

the day, &e. 

Quhan the erawis haif fowin to the greinwode schaw 

And tie kycde has blet owr the Lanimer Law; 

Quban the dewe hes layde the klaiver asteep, 

And the gowm hes fauldit bir bucdis to sleep ; 

Quhay: nochte is herde but the merlinis mene— 

Och! than that gyre carylis neuir his lene! 


“ Ane bonnye ‘aby, se meike and mylde, 
Ay walkis wyihe hym the dow.e wylde : 
The gow lin getis of stur: and stryfte, 

And wearie woilis of niortyl ly Fe, 
Wald all be hushit till endiesse peee 
At ane blynke of that babyis fece ! 


“* Hir browe so feyre, and her ee se meike, 
And the damyske roz that Uluimis on her cheike ; 
Hir iockis, and the bend of hor bonnye bree, 
And hir sniyle mocite waukin the deade to se ! 

** Hir snood:, befrymgit with mony a ge me, 
Was sioum fra the vayibowe’s bi velit st beme ; 
And hirraile, marr quliyte than snawye dryite, 
Was neuir wovin ancthe the ly tte ; 

It kevist kn ischte on bil and gaire, 

It shawit the wylde deer tl bir laire . 

And the fayres wakinit fra thou beddis of dewe, 
Aud thes sang ane hyn. and the by me was new! 
List. lordyigs, lis: ! for meuir aguyne 

Shalt’ here siknm wyldo wanyirdiye strayne, 

For they sang the ny chte-gale in ane swoone, 
And they sang th goud lockes tra the moone 5 
They sang the resxibreiste tra the wud, 

Ard the laueroke out of the merit etud ; 

And sum wee teres of biudeless by rthe 

Cum out vi the wtrmboles of the yirthe, 

And swoolit ss lyebtivye round the lee, 

That they waidna ky the to moriyl ee 5 

But them erlisch sang it vase se stnil, 

‘Thai tie waesum tod youliton the Inll! 

O ordyngs, jist the cronach blande! 

The fiycherynge songe ot Fayme-jand {” 


The revels at the cottage of Kin- 
craigie, produced by the residence 
of Siador there, are vigorously 
sketched; but, though they are 
natural enough, and in some cases 
bumorous, there is about them an 
air of coarseness which is not likely 
to be very popular in this age of re- 
finement. 


“ The dance and song prevailed till fei] the night, 
The minstre’’s torward ease advanced apace, 

He kissd their lovely May betore ther sight, 
Who stiuge ed, smiling from the rude cmbrace, 
And cait’a hii fiddler Mador to his face.” 


May’s song ever the cradle of her 
son is exquisitely tender. 


* Be stil, my babe ! be still !—the die is east ! 
Beyond thy weal no joy remains for me! 
Thy mother’s spring was clout! d and o’erpast 
Erewhile the blossom open’d on the tree ! 
But 1 will nurse thee Kindly on my Ance, 
In spite of every taunt and jeermg ongue ; 
O thy sweet eye will melt my wrongs so see! 
And iby Kind iitth heart with grict be wrung! 
‘Tby tather’s fur away, thy mother ali too young ! 


* If haggard poverty should overtake, 
And Unreat our onward journey to forelay, 
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) I'll pull the berries of the brake, 

For Oe all Pa night, and toil the live-long day : 
Aud when proud manhood o’er thy brow shall play, 

For me thy bow im forest shail be strung. 

The m inory of my errours shali decay, 

4nd of the song of shame I oft have sung, 

of father far away, and mother all too young ! 


« Rut O! when mellow’d lustre g ids thine eye, 
And love’s sof passion thrills thy youthful frame, 
Let this memoria: bear thy mind on high 
Above the guilty and regretful flame, 
The mikiew of the soul. the mark of shame ! 
Think of the ‘ruit before the bloom that sprung! 
When in the twilight bower with beauteous dame, 
Lei this unbreathed lay hang on thy tongue— 
Thy father’s far away, thy mother al. wo young !” 


The palmer’s morning hymn isa 
most successful imitation of the He- 
brew poets. and breathes the very 
spirit of devotion. 


* Lauded be Thy name for ever, 

Thou. of life the guard and giver ! 
Thou canst guard thy erearures sleeping, 
Hal the beart jong broke wit weepimg, 
Rule the ouphes and elves at will 

That vex +» airor haunt the hill, 

Ard all the fury subject neep 

O: boiling c.oid and echafed dvep! 

I have veen, aid welll know wt! 

‘Thou hastdone. and thou wilt do it! 
Gai of tiliness and of mowon! 

O: ‘he rainbow and the ocean ! 

Of the Mountain, rock, and river! 
Bicssed be Thy name for ever ! 


“ Thave seen thy wond'rous might 
Through th: shadows of this night! 
Thou, who siumber'’st not nor sicepest ! 
Bist are they Chow kindly keepest! 
Spirits, from the ocean under, 

L:qur! flame, and ieve I'd -honder, 
Ned not waken or alarm then 
Ali combined they cannot harm them, 
Gud of evening’s yellow ray 5 

God of ;onder dawming day, 

That rises frou the distant sea 

Like breathings o: etermity ! 

‘Thine the Haming sphere ot light! 
Thine the darkness o: the mght! 
Thine ar all the gems o' eVeti., 
God of angeis ! Godo heaven ! 
Gos of lite, that fade shali never! 
Glory to Thy name for ever :” 


The wanderings and sufferings of 
May, her discovery of Mador in 
the king, and her exaltation to the 
throne of Scotland, are narrated in 
ai animated and interesting way. 
This poem has been composed with 
Considerable care, and if not the 
best. is the most polished of his 
productions. “Phe Spenserian stan- 
za, the most difficult of our mea- 
Sures, is here ea-y and harmonious, 
and there is throughout the poem 
great richness and felicity of ex- 
pression, 


There is nothing, perhaps, more 
surprising in Mr. Hogg’s literary 
history, than the complete master 
he has obtained over the English 
language, and the beautiful colour 
ing which, by means of it, he has 
been enabled to give to the exube- 
rant stores of his tmagination, Up- 
on the whole, if this poem does not 
rise to the dignity of the epick, nor 
even to the witchery of the Lady 
of the Lake, nor the chasteued 
beauty, and occasional sablimity, 
ani heart-stirring pathos of Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, it is entitled to 
rank high among the nu.servus 
tales of this narrative age; and, if 
its;cak not to the passions in the 
soit but irresistible whispers of 1a- 
ture, and open, as if by a spell, 

_the fountains of our tears, it lifts 
the mind to the lottiest conceptions 
of mountain scenery; and tivugn, 
in a few instances, it offends a re- 
fiied taste by vulgarity, the sudject 
is always treated in a poetical way, 
—the stury is nut without its in- 
terest;—and the remarks on tie 
joys, and the surrows, acd the dan- 
gers, of man, in unison with our 
best feelings. : 

One word more, and we have 
done. Weare happy to iearn tuat 
there is a design of publishing a 
new edition of the Queen’s Wake 
by suuscription. for the behoof of 
the autnor. Fame is aimust the 
only reward hie has hituerto ovtaine 
ed tur the successiun of delightful 
pyeims with which, for some years 
past, he has favoured the pubiick, 
aud the only one wiich he prizes 5 
tur never was there a man muvore 
careless of fortune, nor treer from 
selfishness. His wauts are lew 3 
yet we know he would rather sub- 
mit to the privation of the little tuat 
is necessary for their suppiy, than 
degrade himself by dattering auy 
man oo ea:th, or sacriiciag a sia- 
gle item of his independence e en 
to the publick ; and the plan dves 
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not originate with himself, but a friends, and those who know hin 


gentl-man whose genius, high as it best, best know that the purity of 
is, does not surpass his henevo- his manners, and the honest inde. 


lence, who is well acquainted with 
the regularity of his life, and the 


pendence of his mind, entitle hin 
to the protection of his country, 


virtues of his heart, and has ever no less than his genius to its admi- 


been the most zealous of his friends. 
In an age which is so distinguished 
for conferring honours on the me- 
mory of departed genius, we trust 
there will not be wanting a promp- 
titude in cherishing a man whose 
name will long shed a lustre on the 
Scottish cottage, and whose modes- 
and worth are at least equal to 
the high qualitiesof his mind. The 
world has long been in possession 
of unequivocal proofs of the one, 
but the other is only known to his 


ration. ‘The subscription price js 
only one guinea. A small sum 
would raise him to independence, 
and we trust the publick will not 
lose the opportunity of enabling a 
man every way so worthy of their 
encouragement, to spend his life 
in that freedom from care so neces. 
sary for the cultivation of genius, 
and thus express their eratitude fur 
the delight which he has so often 


afforded them. Y. 
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From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


REMARKS ON THE 


SIGNS OF INNS, &c. 


_ a 


Mr. Ursay, 


NEVER pass through any town, 

that I have not frequently travel- 
led. through before, without having 
my attention irresistibly attracted 
by the Signs of the Inns; and in- 
deed, protruding, as they generally 
do, from the houses, and painted 
in the most gaudy colours, they 
seem not only to solicit but to de- 
mand the observation of the stran- 
ger. As examples of this staring 
propensity, | can adduce no less 
personages than Lord High ‘Trea- 
surer Harley and _ his illustrious 
friend the Dean of St. Patrick, the 
latter of whom informs us that, as 
they travelled along, they 


“ Would gravely try to read the lines 
Writ underneath the country signs.” 


Now I arn glad of this, for I am 
almost as fond of authorities as the 
writers in the time of our * British 
Solomon” James I.; one of whom, 
Burton, “ Democritus Junior,” 1n his 
* Anatomy of Melancholy,” having 
told us that men naturally lament 
the death of a dear friend, thinks it 


prudent to corroborate so dis sputabie 
an yet by quotations from Vir- 
gil, Catullus, Lucan, ‘lacitus, and 
Ortelius. ‘The late lamented Dr. 
Ferriar of Manchester very satisfac- 
torily proves that Sterne was in- 
debted fur many exquisite passages 
to this hodge-podge of undigested 
learning and strange conceits : at 
the same time it must be admitted, 
that in several instances the alchemy 
of Sterne’s genius has converted 
Burton’s lead into gold. But Lam 
rambling strangely from the object I 
had in view, ~ which was to offer 
some senate upon those Signs, the 
origin of which is becoming obscure, 
or which are connected with some 
remarkable event. In so doing, | 
have very little or no claim to 
originality of information or con- 


jecture, nine being almost in- 


tirely a compilation, and in some 
instances obtained from your own 
pages; but I have myself derived 
amusement in the employment, and 
since the apparent absurdity of 
many of the devices has excited the 

wit of several authors, and been the 
subject of many amusing essays (see 











me No. 18 and 87; Spectator 
- Adventurer 89; World 45; 
| Mirror 82), you may not per- 
haps reject this attempt “ to chroni- 
cle gn” heer.”’ 

An Author and his Reader have 
been compared to persons travelling 
together, and it is therefore extreme- 
ly ‘desirable that a good understand- 
ing should subsist between them. 
Now for my part, as I ride along, if 
I hear of any venerable vestige of 
antiquity, any splendid mansion, 
any curious collection, or any 
scenery remarkable for sublimity or 
beauty, even though it should take 
me a few miles out of the straight 
high road, [ can hardlv refrain from 
the deviation ; and should [ chance 
tobe any where near toa spot of 
historick interest, or rendered sa- 
cred as the birth-place, residence, or 
depository of pre-eminent genius, 
learning, or virtue, the temptation 
of a visit is absolutely irresistible. 
If 1 mistake not, Mr. Urban, our 
feelings and our taste in this do not 
disagree, and were I your compa- 
nion ona real journey, [ should net 
be apprehensive of much censure 
for my present aberrations ; but in 
this excursion on paper, how shall I 
conciliate the good graces of your 
readers, for I never can continue in 
the direct path. if by digressing a 
little [ can pick up what I may ig- 
norantly deem a curious ety mology, 
a characteristick anecdote, or ajeu 
i? espr it ? 

‘Lo sume readers, it is true, I may 
relate what they well knew before, 
and get only their contemptuous 
“Crambe his repetita’ * for imy pains; 
by others [ may be censured as hav- 
ing wasted their time and mine in 
detailing impertinent. sillinesses ; 
but L can truly repeat that they have 
afforded pleasure to mvseif, and in 
tue hope of communicating like 
pleasure to others, I began this com- 


pilation. Besides, let it be remem- 
bered, that the great and good Dr. 
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Johnson has said (and surely ne 
higher authority in morals, after the 
sacred writings, can be adduced), 
that ** it is the duty of every man to 
endeavour that somethinz may be 
added by his industry to the heredi- 
tary aggregate of knowledge. ‘To 
add much can indeed be the lot of 
few, but to add something, however 
little, every one inay hope.” 
H{inyBoro. 
ADAM AND Eve. I consider this 
not unfrequent sign to be a vestige 
of 


* Those shows which once profan’d the sacred page, 
The barb’rous * Mysteries’ of our infant Stage; ” 


in which Adam and Eve were among 
the principal of the “ Dramatis Per- 
sone.” Stow tells us that in 1409 
at Clerkenwell, “ The Creation of 
the World” was acted by the Com- 
pany of Parish Clerks before a very 
large assembly, and that the per- 
formance occupied eight days. In 
one of the Chester Whitsun plays, 
originally acted in 1328, and repeat- 
ed so lately as 1009, Adan and 
Eve appear in a state of complete 
nudity ; Eve converses with the 
serpent; eats of the forbidden fruit, 
and vives to Adams; after which 
they procure coverings of fig-leaves. 
And all this was witnessed with 
composure by a numerous assem- 
blaze of both sexes 

Dreadfully gross as these repre- 
sentations appear to us, 1s there not 
more real indelicacy in the female 
exposure of modern days? The 
true test consists in the emotiuns 
excited or intended so tobe. There 
Is nO immodesty in the nakedness of 
a savage; and among our unrefined 
ancestors the o: niy senti nents oc- 
casioned by these strange spectacles, 
were probably those of Religion ; 
but in the ball-rooms of the 19th 
century it is almost necessary to be 
“more or less than man,” to escape 
from voluptuous imaginations. The 
female who thus endeaveurs to ob- 
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tain a hushand shoots widely of the 
mark, for even the most dissipated 


would say 


* Such would I have my mistress, not my wife.” 


# When dress’d for the evening the girls now-a-days 
Searee an atom of dress on them leave, 

Nor blame them, for what is an evening dress 
But a dress that is suited to Eve ? 


Almost the only remain of the 
once splendid Abbey of Stratford 
Langton, in Essex, consists of a 
beautiful arch in front of the Adam 


and Eve publick house. 


ALFRED’s Heap 1s the appropri- 
ate sign of a princ:pal inn at Wan- 
tage in Berkshire, where he was 


born in 849. 


“ Alfred thine, 
In whom the splendour of heroick war, 
And more heroick peace, when governed well, 
Comb-ne . whose hallow’d nam: th Virtue’s saint, 
And his own Muses love ; the best of King>.” 


Thomson. 


It is not to be expected that I 


Professors, in 896; an exeellent 
Poet, a good scholar, the autor 
and translator of several Works, 
Regular and devout in his religious 
duties, the founder of many church. 
es, and most exemplary in ail the 
dumestick relations, this © zood 
and faithful servant” exchanged his 
——e for an eternal crown, in 
Ol. 


“ Tdeeus! I nostrum !— 


Semper bonus, noncnque tuum laudesque mane 
bumt.” 


Although not a very trequent 
sign. yet © King Alfred,” o1 * Al- 
fred’s Head,” is to be met with in 
several jarge towns. 

ANGEL. Ihe frequent occur- 
rence of tis figure (very often 
holding acvuat of arms in its hans) 
in Our ancient ecclesiastical aid 
domestick edifices, has probabiy 
been a principai reason of the pre- 


should attempt a history, a biegra- seut prevaleuce of this sign. i hus 


phy. or even a bare enumeration of 
the name of every eminent person 
whose intended similitude decorates 
the sign-posts of our pubdlick houses; 
but some of the most important will 
be noticed in alphabetical order. 
Alfred fought under his brother 
King Ethelred at Ashdown in 871, 
to commemorate which victory the 
armorial bearing of Wessex, a white 
horse, was cut and stili remains on 
* White Horse” hill; ascended the 
throne the same year; took shelter 
in the isle of Athelney; visited the 
Danish camp in the disguise of a har- 
per, and obtained a complete victory 
at Edington, in 878; established a 
powerful English fleet, and thus 
founded the Navy of Britain in 
852; defeated the Danish chieftain 
Hastings; restored peace tv his 
kingdom ; divided England into 
counties, hundreds, and tythings ; 
instituted the office of Sheriif; com- 
posed his Code of Laws; and es- 
tabiished the Trial by Jury in $93 ; 
founded or rest red the University 
of Oxford, and placed in it learned 


a large inu at Grantham in Lin- 
colushire, took its name from suine 
such representations cut in stune 
in front of the buiiding which was 
once a Commandery of Knights 
Templars. Lo this also may be 
added that an angel is borne as a 
Supporter to che aris of very many 
nubie families. 

THe ArcHERS. THE Bow anp 
Arrow. The English archers were 
the best in the world, and their 
Superiority was particularly evin- 
ced in the glorious fields of Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt. 

It is good to have two strings to 


S 
your bow, is a proverb originating 
among archers, who formeriy for 
fear of accidents were often thus 
provided, as appears by a law of 
Charlemagne, issued in the y-ar 
$13, which speaks of * arcum cum 
duabus cordis.” A ring, in the 
possession of Sir John Pringie, 
found upon the field of battle at 
Bannockburn, represents an arch- 
er with a bow having two strings 


attached to it, one of which is drawn 
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up with the arrow, while the other 
remains unemployed, And _ this 
gssage from Ascham, * Although 
* have two strings put on af once,” 
roves that the practice existed in 
bis tine, temp. Eliz. 

l fool’s bolt is soon shot, a pro- 
verb quoted by the Duke of Orleans 
in shakspeare’ s Henry V. is deri- 
ved from a short thick arrow called 
a bird-bolt, without a point and 
spre adiny r>SQO WUC h as to lcave a flat 
surtace of the bre dth of a shilling 
Thus in Marston’s * What you 
will,’’ 1607, 


“Cupid, 
Pox of his 4irdJolt! Vi nus 
Speak to thy boy to fetch bos errow back, 
Or strike her witha siarp one.” 


The bird-bolt shot from a _ cross- 
bow. was an inferiour kind of arch- 
ery used by fools, who for obvious 
reasons were not permitted to shout 
with pointed arrows. 

We use the word Butt. the place 
on which the mark tu be shot at is 
fixed, metaphorically, to express a 
silly. passive character, on whom 
anyone may with impunity exer- 
cise his wit. 

In Shakspeare’s ® Much adoahout 
Nothing,” Benedick says ol Bea- 
trice “her affections have their 
ult bent.”” ‘This too is a metaphor 
derived from archery ; the bow has 
its bent when it is draw nas far as 
itcan be. 

Feoman, though derived by Ju- 
nius frum German (Frisick) a vil- 
lager, is by many deduced from 
the employment of that class of 
men in war as archers, whose bows 
were made of yew ; in like mauner 
as the title of esguire is derived 
from the French egu, a_ shield, 
which it was his office to bear be- 
tore the Kuight. 

Several motives have been as- 
signed for the planting of the yew 
trees which we sv commonly find 
in church-yards. Steevens says, 
* From some of the ancient Statutes 
it appears that every Englishman, 
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while archery was practised, was 
obliged to keep in his house either 
abow of yewor some other wood. 
It would seem therefore that yews 
were not only planted in church- 
yards to defend their churches from 
the wind, but on account of their 
use in making bows ; while, hy the 
benefit of being secu:ed in enclosed 
places, their poisonous quality was 
prevented from doing mischief to 
the cattle.” So also Dr. UVrusler 
says, that in the year 1482, yw 
trees were encouraged in church- 
yards (as being fenced from tie 
cattle) for the waking of bows. But 
Mr. Brand asks, © Are not ali plan- 
tation grounds fenced from cattle 7” 
and adds, “ How much more pro- 
bable the cunjecture of Dr. Brow ie, 
that the planting of yew trees in 
church-sards seems to derive its 
origin from ancient funeral rites, 
in which from its perpetual verdure 
it was used as an emblem of the 
resurrection.” 

Although in this article I have 
already run a long way out of 
bounds, yet lam disposed to play 
the truaut stili more, and I do not 
think that your readers will be dis- 
~ dif they have not beture seen 
* ihe Arcoers’ S > which was 
related to me by a lady since dead, 
and which I have never met with in 
print. 


> 
mg. 


“ Bright Phebus! thon patron of poets below, 
Asst me ol Archers to Mg .- 
For you we estecm asth god ot the bow, 
As weli as ube god of (fh string, 
My ult bucsé. 


The fashion of shooting *iwas you who began, 
When you shot for m your beams from te skies. 
The si} ure! um Cr [pid list follow d the piau 
And the Goddesses shot wi hb Ubeor cyes, 
The bright grris. 


Diana, who slaughter’d the brutes with her darts, 
Sher o niy ove wve>4r oF SO 
For Venusexe hod ber in shooting at hearts, 
And had alWa)s muore PF Tings (0 Aer Gew, 
A siy jude. 


On beautiful Iris Apoilo bestow 'd 
Abuwco must wond rin! hue: 
It soun crew ber A Orn ~erst. aia as she rode 
On it like an ar) wr ste few, 
Gaudy came, 


To earth came the art of the Archers at last, 
Aad was toliowd with eager pursuit; 
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But the Sons of Apollo all others surpass ; 
With such veru long bows do they sheot, 


Lying dogs. 


Ulysses, the hero of Greece, long age 
In courage and strength did excel, 
So he left in his house an inflexible bow, 
And a far more inflexible beile, 

Lucky rogue. 


The Parthians were bowmen of old, and their pride 
Lay in shooting and scampering too ; 
But Britons thought better the sport to divide, 
So they shot, and their enemies flew, 
The brave boys. 


Then a health to the brave British bowmen be 
crown'd ; ~- 
May their courage ne’er sit in the dark ; 
May their ee be all good, and their bows be all 
sound, 
And their arrows fly true to the mark ! 
British boys.” 


Tue Bac or Narts was, and 
perhaps still is, the name of an inn 
at Chelsea ; which may be noticed 
as the ne plus ultra of ludicrous cor- 
ruption, having originally been a 
groupe of Bacchanals. 

BarsBeEr’s Pore. It has been said 
that the original distinction of our 
barber’s shops, was the figure of a 
human head or poll (a name now 
almost obsolete excepting in a poll- 
tax), and that from cheapness or 
convenience it was changed into a 
long thick stick, because that teo 
is called a pole. But surgery and 
shaving were formerly practiced by 
the same person, whence the cor- 
porate company of Barber-chirur- 
geons ; and the original intention 
of the parti-coloured staff over their 
doors was, to shew that the master 
of the shop could breathe a vein as 
well as mow a beard; sucha staff 
to this day by village practitioners 
being put into the hand ofa patient 
undergoing the operation of phlebo- 
tomy. ‘The white band which ac- 
companies the staff was meant to 
represent the fillet thus elegantly 
twined about it. 

Bear. Bear anv Raccep 
Starr. A very great proportion 
of our signs exlibit the arms of 
some popular character, or family 
of distinction residing in the neigh- 
bourhood. At present the whole 
coat is most commonly displayed ; 
bat formerly, and even now in se- 


veral instances, the innkeeper was 
contented with the crest, a Sup- 
porter, or a conspicuous bearing, 


| “ Old Nevil’s crest, 
fhe Rampant Bear chain’d to the Ragged Staff,” 


still frequent, we may conjecture 
to have been, once, a very popular 
sign, as it was borne by that “ cen. 
tre-shaking thunder clap of war,” 
that “proud setter-up and_ puller. 
down of Kings,” Richard Nevil, 
Earl of Warwick. who was slain at 
the battle of Barnet in 1471. 

Bear-baiting was a favourite 
amusement of our ancestors. Sir 
Thowas Pope entertained Queen 
Marv and the Princess Elizabeth 
at Hatfield with a grand exhibition 
of * bear-baiting, with which their 
Highnesses were right well con- 
tent’? Bear-baiting was a part of 
the amusement of Elizabeth, among 
the * Princely Pleasures of Kenil- 
worth Castle.” Rowland White, 
speaking of the Queen, then in her 
67th year, says, ** Her Majesty is 
very well. ‘This day she appoints 
a Frenchman to do feats upon a 
rope in the Conduit-court. To- 
morrow she has commanded the 
bears, the bull, and: the ape, to be 
bayted in the tilt-yard. Upon 
Wednesday she will have solemne 
dawncing.” 

The office of Chief Master of the 
Bears was held under the Crown 
with a salary of 16d. per diem. 
Whenever the King chose to enter- 
tain himself or bis visitors with this 
sport, it was the duty of the Master 
to provide bears, and dogs, and to 
superintend the baiting; and he 
was invested with unliimnited autho- 
rity to issue commissions and te 
send his officers into every county 
in England, who were empowered 
to seize and take away any bears, 
bulls, or dogs, that they thought 
meet for his Majesty’s service. 

The latest record by which this 
diver-ion was publickly authorised, 
is a grant to Sir Sanders Duncombe, 
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Oct. 11. 1661, for “ the sole prac- for the space of fourteen 


years.” 


tising and profit of the fighting and Occasional exhibitions of this kind 


combating of wild and domestick 
heats within the realm of England 


were continued till about the mid- 
die of the 18th century. 
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CHARLOTTE, PRINCESS PALATINE ; 


SECOND WIFE TO THE DUKE OF ORLEANS, BROTHER OF LOUIS XIyv. 
—aa 


From La Belle Assemblée. 


JERHAPS it would be difficult 
I to find in the whole world such 
an ugly hand and arm as this Prin- 
cess was possessed of. The King 
would often laugh as he looked at 
them, and the good-humoured Prin- 
cess laughed as heartily as his Via- 
jesty. As Charlotte knew she had 
no pretensions to beauty, she was 
always the first to ridicule the de- 
fects of her person. 

On great festivals, Monsieur, 
her husband, alwavs obliged her to 
put on rouge ; this was a great tor- 
ment to her. as she not only detes- 
ted all kind of artifice, but also 
whatever put her the least out of 
her way. 

In her early youth she was very 
fond of playing with swords and 
fire-arms, and disdained to amuse 
herself with dolls or playthings. 
She would often weep because she 
was not a boy ; her nurse once told 
her, in order to pacify her, that if 
she jumped high she would become 
aboy: accordingly, the Princess 
would take such dangerous leaps, 
that it was awonder she did not 
break her neck. 

On her first arrival in France, as 
the wife of Monsieur. that Prince 


was much disconcerted at behold- 
ing her; but accustoming himself 
to her person, she gained, during 
the twenty years they lived toge- 
ther, by her good-humoured and 
sensible conduct, his entire confi- 
dence and esteem. 

She was determined never to 
augment her ugliness by excess of 
ornament: and being once asked 
to draw her own picture, she gave 
the following sketch :— 

“ [must be insupportably ugly, 
for I have not one good feature. 
My eyes are small, my nose broad 
and flat, my mouth wide, and my 
lips thin; not a single material to 
build a good face from; I have large 
high cheek bones, my face is very 
long, Iam short of stature, thick 
set, and my legs are large. In 
short, | am a little ugly wretch ; 
and if I did not render myself 
amusing, no one would endure 
me.” 

“You seem to have a shocking 
dislike to Madame de Maintenon,” 
sail the King one day to her — 
“Sire,” replied the Princess, “I 
do not like disproportionate allian- 
ces.” 
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VARIETIES: 
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From the European Magazine. 
N perusing the Biography of the 
late celebrated Dr. William 


a youth, at College, occurred ; which 
[ transcribe for the amusement of 
the numerous readers of your valu- 


Thompson, who died at Kensington, able Miscellany. 


March 16, 1817, in the 71st year 
of his age: the following singular 


“ About the year 1774, while 
young Thompson attended the Di- 


instance of his facetiousness when vinity school at St. Andrews. if 
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$50 Varieties—French Translation, &c. 


was the custom on certain days for 
all the students. in turn, fo read a 
chapter of the bible, and repeat a 
praver. in order to initiate them 
in the practice of publick speaking ; 
for which purpose, in order to in- 
crease the sudience. many of the 
respectable town’s-people were usu- 
ally admitte’. At lenoth, it came 
to the turn of Alexandr Meldrum, 
avery modest young man, and then 
not a little remarkable for his stiff- 
ness and formality. The portion 
of scripture selected on this occa- 
sion. hanpened to be the 15th chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, in « hich, »y hastily scrap- 
ing ouf the letter c, our wicked 
candidate for holv orders, con- 
tinned to render the whole passage 
ludicrous—viz. Meiold I shew you 
a mystery—we shall not all sleep, 
but we shallall be waxGEv(changed) 
ana moment, in the twink ling of 
an eye at the lasttrump! in con- 
sequence of this Were Reading. the 
whole Hail was instantly ina titter, 
which increased to a broad lauch, 
and discomposed the muscles of the 
grave and venerable Professor of 
Divinity ; when Villie, as he was 


then called, with much assumed 


*6 = ‘4 ‘ — » ss” ’ . od - 
gravity exclaimed A very quick 
execution indeed.” 

1 am, Sir, you:’s, respectfully, 

JOHN EVANS. 


ne 
FRENCH TRANSLATION. 

The French translator of Frank- 
lin’s Correspondence has made a 
true French blunder Franklin 
somewhere says, ‘ People imagined 
that an American was a kind of 
Yahoo.” Upon this the trauslator 
makes the following note: Yahoo. 
It must be ananimal. Itis aflirm- 


ed that it is the Opossum ; but I 
have not been able ts find the word 
Yahoo in any dictionary of Natural 
History” !! 1—This reminds us of 
an anecdote also founded on one of 
Swift’s admirable works :—A gen- 
tleman saw a person poring over an 


atlas, and seemingly disconcerted 
by soe want of success. —* Cant 
vou find what you want, ” said he, 
“or can I assist you ?? rc | don’t 
know (was the reply), for I have 
been looking two hours through al] 
latitudes, and longitudes, and can- 
not discover this cursed Lilliput 
any where ?’ 
a 

St. Amand the poet was once in 
company with a person whose hair 
was black. but who had a white 
beard. ‘his phenomenon became 
the topick of conversation, and va- 
rious reasons were assigned for it ; 
when St. A.. turning to the gentle- 
man, said, ‘6 Apparently, S Sir, you 
have worked harder with your chin 
than with your head.” He was a 
Gourmand. 

sities 

ANECDOTE OF PARSON PATTEN. 

Tuts eccentrick being, whose ex- 
travagance and oddity had b- come 
proverbial in the neighbourhood of 
Whitstable, where he resided, once 
standing in need of anew wig, he 
went over to Canterbury, and ap- 
plied to a barber newly set up in 
business to make him one. Pa 
clergy were at that time held i 
rather more veneration by the in- 
feriour classes than they are at 
present, and the young man being 
just going to dinner, requested the 
honour of his customer's company 
to which Patten readily consented, 
After dinner a large bowl of punch 
was produced, and the reverend 
guest joined readily in emptying it. 
‘The barber then proceeded to han- 
dle his measure, wheu Mr. Patten 
desired he would desist, saying he 
was determined he should not make 
his wig.——* Why not, reverend 
Sir,” said his host: « have I done 
any thing to off: nd you P°—* Not 
in the least,” said Patten; “ but I 
find you are a very honest good 
natured fellow, so I will take some- 
body else in. Had you ..ade it you 
would never have been paid for it.” 
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TEA DRINKING IN ENGLAND, 


In the vear 1660. Thomas Gar- 
way. in *> change Alley. toh»cco- 
nist and coffee-man, awas_ the first 
who sold and retailed tea, recom- 
mending it asa cure for all disor- 
ders. \nd tea was notin general 
use so Inte as in 16873 forin the 
memorandums of the Earl of Cla- 
rendon is registered—** Pere Coup- 
let supped with me, and after sup 
per we had tea, which he sa'd was 
really as good as any he had drank 
in C.\ina.” 

— 


OURIOUS CLERICAL ANECDOTE. 


A clerevmin in the west, who 
had unfortunately quarrelled with 
his parish oners, had | telv the mis- 
fortune to have a shirt stolen from 
the hedge where it hun: to dry, 
and he posted hand-bills, offering a 
reward for the discovery of the 
offender. Next morning the fol- 
lowing lines were found written at 
the foot of the copy stuck against 
the church door :— 


Some thief has stolen the parson’s shirt, 
lo skin nought could be nearer ; 

The parish will give five hundred pounds 
To him that steals the wearer ! 


SEU D°’ESPRIT OF MR. NORRIS, 

A Mr. Norris presided at the 
late meeting, held in Dublin, to 
petition for Reform. A wit asked 
who this Mr. Norris was? and 
beng told he was a hatter, replied, 
“) wonder that he 1s not a greater 
friead to the Crown.” 





PERSIAN AEQDOTE. 

The loves of Leila and Megnoun 
are still proverbial in the Persian 
states. During their lives the Em- 
perour once sent for Meznoun, be- 
ing curious to behold a lover so re- 
nowned for constancy and truth. 
He asked Megnoun if it was really 
true that he was so passionately 
fond of his mistress Leila? Meg- 
noun replied, * Your Majesty need 
only see her to judge how fondly I 
love her.”? She was ordered into 
the Emperour’s presence, who be- 
held only a meagre and very ordi- 
nary looking female. How is 
this °?? said the monarchs “is this 
the ohject of such ardent vows? 
I'he meanest slave in my seragliois 
beautiful compared with that wo- 
man !?—+ Weil, sire,” said Meg- 
noun, “judge then how dearly f 
must love her, since in my eyes 
she is more beautiful than in yours 
she is ugly.” 





DRINKING AECDOTE, ABOUT THE 
TIME OF CHARLES IL.’S RESTIRA- 
TION. ‘i 
The Cavaliers who who were well 

affected to the cause of the Stuarts, 
were accustomed to put a crum of 
bread in their glasses, and say as 
they placed them to their lips, “ 1 
wish this Crum-well down! But 
they were far exceeded by a me.no- 
rable party of royalists who were 
accustomed to mingle their own 
blood with the wine: and these loy- 
alists obtained the nick-name of 
ranting Cavaliers. 
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From the Monthly Magazine, 
THE Pow tk OF PORTRY ; 
AN IRREGULAR LYRICK. 
BY HENRY NEEFLE. 
iB ARK! what wild mcll:fluous mea- 
' sures, 
Sacred souree of plenteous picasures, 


Now exulting, now in anguish, 

Now they swell, and now they languish. 
Ever changing, ever varying, 

Hoping now, and now despairing, 
Highest joy, and deepest care, 

Love and jrantick Hate are there, 
Pleasure sweeps the string along, 

But Sorrow mingles in the song. 
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Who now descends to lead the choir, 
What mighty hand has struck the lyre? 
I see! I see! for who but she 
The strong energetick soul can be, 
To wake a strain, to breathe a vein, 
So heaven replete with harmony ? 
No trembler treads yon mountain’s brow, 
No son of song enraptures now, 
The mighty mother’s self descends, 
Adoring nature prostrate bends ; 
She shakes her golden locks, she smiles, 
And scatters roses round ; 
Her smiles Despair’s disease beguiles, 
And heals Affliction’s wound. 


She traces on the ductile sand 

A circle for her airy band 

And mutters many a magick sound, 
That soft and solemn murmurs round ; 
Then waves her wand, and calis on ail 
The mystick powers that rule the ball, 
The shadowy shapes of dawning day, 
That flutter in the noontide ray, 

That haunt the gloomy midnight hour, 
That court her smile, or own her power. 


She paused, and swift, obedient to the 

spell, 

A thousand airy forms fantastick glide, 

Some on the sun-beam red exulting ride, 

And field, and fen, and brake, and 

flowery dell, 

Gave up their wandering spirits all, 

Obedient to the magick call ; 

And first, adorned with smiling bays, 

Love trod the circle’s magick maze, 

With eyes uproll’d, and arms enfold, 

And loosely Howing locks of gold, 

And as he trod with looks profound, 

And gestures wild the mystick round, 

He warbled forth with artless ease, 

In sweet melodious cadences, 

A song replete with joy and care, 

Of mingled rapture and despair. 

Next came a strange disordered train, 

Of Pride -nd Pity, Peace and Pain; 

Exulting Hope breathed all her fire, 

Wild Ardour rushed to seize the lyre; 

Fear would have sought the deep pro- 
found, 

But durst not disobey the sound; 

Nay, melting Wo, and wrinkled Care, 

And fierce infuriate Horrour there, 

Came darkly smiling, hand in hand, 

To mingle with the ‘motley band. 


Poetry. 


Despair came latest, wandering wide, 
With gaze of mingled pain and pride, 
With eve that shot infectious flame, 
With dark and sullen cheek he came. 
Hope never cheer’d his prospect dim 
Affection had no charm for him; 
And, when arose the sweetest song 
That ever swept the lyre along, 
When Love had joy, and Pleasure sway, 
And Rapture Kindled at the lay, 

Still sad Despair, 

With frenzied air, 
And hurried footstep, paced the roxnd, 

And his dark hue, 

Vhe darker grew, 
The sweeter swellea the sound. 


’ 


How does all nature honour thee, 
Oh heaven-descended Poesy ! 
The hill, the dale, the heath, the grove, 
The voice of nature and of love ; 
The burning thought, the breathing line, 
That melts, that thrills, all. all are thine. 
In ev’ry shape, in ev’ry vest, 
Come, welcome to a vot’ry’s breast! 
Come as a gee. parent, king, 
Vil worship, honour, homage, bring ; 
A heipless weeping foundling be, 
A foster dear I'll prove to thee ; 
Or come, a wandering harper wild, 
By night and pathless plains be -cuil’d, 
Strike at my soul for entrance fair, 
And thou shalt find admittance there. 


The Poet! hallow’d, honour’d name, 
The dearest, eldest child of fame, 
While life remains green laurels grow, 
A gerland for the Poet’s brow ; 

But oh! what greener bays shall bloom 
Eternal round the Poet’s tomb ? 

The Fairies all shall leave their cells, 
Where Love with 
dwells, 

The mossy cave, and sylvan grot, 

To weep around the hallowed spot ; 

The Seasons, as they wander by, 

With glittering hand, and sparkling eye, 
Shall pause to gaze on spot so fair, 

And strew their sweetest garlands there ; 
And oft, amid the nights profound. 
When solemn stillness reigns around, 
The mystick musick of the spheres, 
Reveal’d alone to gifted ears, 

In dirges due and clear shall toll, 


The Knell of that departed soul. 


Kentish Town ; Feb. 11, 1815. 


Peace and Plenty 





